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Churchill's speeches caused great resentment in official Conser-
vative quarters, and they were severely criticised in his own
constituency. In the autumn of 1938, Mr. Thornton-Kemsley,
later elected at a by-election for Kincardine, said at a meeting at
Nazeing, in Churchill's constituency, "I feel that unless Mr.
Churchill is prepared to work for the National Government and
the Prime Minister, he ought no longer to shelter undef the goodwill
and name of such a great party. Most of us in Epping division
agree Mr. Churchill has overstepped the mark." It became
common knowledge that the local Conservatives were seriously
contemplating adopting a candidate against him. This put the
local Liberal Association in somewhat of a quandary. They had
always run a Liberal candidate against him, and had a good
organisation. I was consulted as to their attitude and was invited
to address the annual meeting at Woodford on 22nd November,
1938, when I compared, "the pigmies now sitting on the Treasury
Bench with the great figures of past Liberal governments, Mr.
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane and Lloyd George.
These names are remembered, but who will know the names
of the present government twenty years hence? I have omitted the
name of your own member: he was a great First Lord of the
Admiralty in a Liberal government. He is quite the greatest
parliamentarian we have got, but I sometimes think that patriotic
as our ministers are, they would rather lose a war than have him as
a colleague. These Lilliputians don't like Gulliver; he makes them
feel small."

Churchill appreciated this speech and went out of his way to
thank me for it. Little did we think that in less than two years
Churchill would not only be Prime Minister but Leader of the
Conservative Party.

Those of us who were responsible for Liberal policy were con-
vinced that the policy of appeasement had failed, that we were
gradually drifting into war, and that nothing would prevent it
except some clear sign that we were determined to resist aggression.

The best evidence of that determination, we felt, would be to.
bring Churchill and Eden into the Government. Dictators do
yield to strength, but interpret conciliation as 9, sign of weakness.
It was for that reason we initiated a campaign for the inclusion
of Churchill and Eden in the Cabinet. It is interesting to speculate
what effect it would have had on the situation if this proposal had
been accepted. It certainly would have strengthened our position
with the neutrals: it would undoubtedly have meant the speeding
up of armaments, and it might have made the Nazis reconsider their
plans. But the propaganda in favour of Churchill was deeply
resented by Mr, Chamberlain and his friends, though it did get